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VOLUME XXII JULY, 1955 NUMBER 3 





‘‘'DRAW YOUR OWN CONCLUSIONS’’ 


ECENTLY we came across a letter from a woman—a number of years 
ago she had paid to have published a book—which took us severely 
to task because SPIRIT had not reviewed her work. It call to mind the 
fact that for several years thereafter we had seen announcements in little 
poetry magazines that she would award a copy of her “book of poems 
to the author of the poem she liked best in the next issue.” The 
sequence of events was clear: despite the publisher’s promise to market 
the book, only several scores had been sold and within several months he 
had advised her that she could buy back the surplus stock or, if not, it 
would be destroyed. Since vanity had led her to finance publication in the 
first place, he was-correct in assuming she would pay up again to salvage 
the balance. Possibly she had been able to sell a few copies to friends from 
the supply now stored under her roof, but the prize-offers enabled her to 
unload additional ones. And of course she achieved two further results: 
one, she could bring her name and book to the attention of new hundreds; 
and two, she could pose as a patron of poetry and thus ingratiate herself 
with the favored magazine’s editors. 
Very shortly after we had destroyed her letter, we read an article in 
the July issue of Harper’s Magazine, “How to Get Published, More or Less,” 
by David Dempsey. Its subject is “vanity publishers” and the article is one 
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that any who entertains the idea of financing publication of his or her book 
should read promptly and attentively. Mr. Dempsey does admit that the 
“vanity” publication gives the author—he states that fifty per cent of books 
published by subsidy houses are of poetry—“an effective bit of literary 
camouflage” and adds: “Club women, whose poetry has hitherto been the 
object of colossal neglect, will find their claim to laureateship of the com- 
munity no longer challenged.” But he explains that in the majority of 
instances, the poet is not aware that sales must approximate eight hundred 
copies to recompense him for his expenditure; nor that, despite the fact 
that he has paid to have the books published, he does not own them and 
can only prevent their reduction to pulp by buying them back at so much 
per volume—a total cost that often runs higher than the pre-publication 
payment. When it comes to reviewing such published books, Mr. Demp- 
sey explains that, since seventy-five per cent of the manuscripts submitted 
to vanity houses are accepted, books with their imprint are rated so low by 
book-sellers and reviewers that even a book of merit is ignored. 

And coincidentally after reading his article, we had a letter from 
one of our regular reviewers to whom we had sent several books for 
possible review. In part it read: “I don’t honestly feel that any one of 
them should be reviewed at all . . . at least in the pages of SPIRIT. 
They're for the very magazines whose values differ wholly from those of 
SPIRIT. And it seems to me a violation of the purpose of criticism to 
attempt to establish a golden mean toward mediocrity: criticism has to 
say ‘this is bad,’ ‘that is good,’ irrespective of the tears of spinsters and 
widows! [Also of men whether bachelors, benedicts or widowers.] 
I'll return the books for somebody else to try. I don’t think many of 
your reviewers will even want to try, though. . . .” Nor will we ask 
them. Too many who have just brought out a book decide that an 
editor does not review it for some esoteric reason or because he nurses 
some secret antipathy to the author. Usually the reason is quite simple, 
aside from the question of space which must always be a factor. And 
that reason lies, insofar as SPIRIT is concerned, in a double solicitude 
—both for the reviewer's and for the magazine’s own critical integrity. Con- 
trary to belief, he would much prefer to write praise than condemnation. 

Condemnation is in order when it comes to certain books—for ex- 
ample some that are published by reputable firms with a fanfare from 
cultish trumpets—but it is not our purpose at this time to discuss SPIRIT’S 
book reviewing policy. We merely wish here to juxtapose three isolated 
occurrences—the discovery of the irate poet’s letter, the Dempsey article, 
and our reviewer's frank refusal to criticize—and allow our readers to make 
what synthesis they can from them. 
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HIGH HURDLES 


Overjoyed to be of use 

Now I hasten to the call, 

Running with the reins flung loose, 
Taking hedge and wall. 


When I gallop at the spur 
Of insistent need, 

Welcome from the summoner 
Justifies the speed. 


Hazards cause me no alarms, 
Certain of the track, 

Bent to come with easing arms, 
Load replacing lack. 


Careless of reserve and pride, 
Am I riding for a fall? 
This is how I wish to ride 
If I ride at all. 
MILDRED WESTON. 


ROCKET TO THE MOON 


As to the poet his virgin page, his darkly separate room, 
His spun-glass dream, his burnished heart-— _ 
So to the sky watcher his avenue of stars, fever lit and greatly small, 
His thirst’s mirage leaping from the careful chart 
Worn thin by time and trial. 

The Cyclopean eye of night 
Calls up the tides in whispered sheaves 
As the earth child stirs and hears the lisping ballad 
Caress the sands between the silent heaves; 
Hears the hollow mockery of time ringing sullen in his ears, 
Hears the telling of a debtor’s tale in lyric greed. 
Tomorrow is his prayer and the swath of sun his way 
To the wild horizon beyond the valley of his need 
Where fragile Icarus first climbed the living fire 
To sound the coldly murmuring sea. 

HARRY W. PAIGE. 
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BLONDEL 


If I but once might know 
Relief from this sharp quest, 
In some oblivious tavern gather rest— 


Might quench the searching song, 
As random minstels do, in lulled surcease, 
Their questions blunted now to partial peace! 


The warmth of flagons soon would dim this thirst 
Which spurs me forth forever .. . Yet my king 
Gave me the lyre I bring 


To ease his exile. Somewhere Richard waits. 
Lend me your valor, Lion-Heart, and light 
My flagging song to find you through the night! 


FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


CALL SOFTLY, DELIVERER!? 


If you must call, with your keen note, 
Across February, 

Call softly, false spring, 

Deceiving deliverer! 


Do not cry now, in lances of light, 
Between the brittle trees, 

Nor try the iron ground. 

Do not sigh now in the rumorous wind. 


Lest the song swell, unsung, 
Under the cold bond, 

And break in the heart 
Unable to answer. 


There will be a time soon 
For the quickening of waters; 
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There will be a time soon 
For buds and flowers. 


April will come— 
And she will move like music through the mind 
And all the lost and locked will leap to know 
The green, the good, the true deliverer! 

ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL. 


TO WALK AMONG STARS 


I once had a thought so grandiose 

It scared me half to heaven, 

(Being the psalmic worm, not man) 

That if I could set my fancy foot 

On this lopsided planet, 

(Yes, you may take one giant step) 

And then strike out against the dark— 
To stride, that is, from star to star; 

To wade in the wind and walk on fire, 

To skip on the stones of the frozen moons; 
Run riot amid careening comets, 

And carefree call to the edge of Time: 
“God! Are You there? Are You there—?” 


But all of this (as I have said) 

Recoiled, congealed, kindled me back 

To humanform and Adam’s fall (wormsize, 

Wizened in the wick and hangnail of death) 

Until such vast proportions 

Dwindled me down to Little John Little’s 

Acorn and buttercup cozy world, 

And I walked among the talltale grasses 

And cried to the skyblue home of God: 

“If ever I tread the stars like sand, 

Let archangels hold me hand in hand.” 
THOMAS P. MC DONNELL. 
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ON SEEING A HUMMING BIRD 


Shaper of the tiny 
To exquisiteness, 
Maker of humming birds, 
(Half a finger’s length—or less) 
I who have strength for no large thing 
Save joy (mounting in me 
For an eagle bolting sunward 
Gloriously ) 
Take heart and cue from humming birds, 
Half a finger’s length—or less, 
Praising You with perfectness. 
SISTER M. PAULINUS, I.H.M. 


ROOTSPACE AND FLOWER 





He the Vine, and we the branches 
Arching over summits deep, 
Creeping on precarious edges 
Where the hills of sin are steep. 


Ours to scent the wind and blossom, 
Ours to bear the fruit and stem, 

Ours to curl with love the tendrils, 
To hold and touch the garment’s hem. 


His to pour with careful measure 
The sap that nourishes the wood, 
His to promulgate from rootspace 
Messages full understood. 


He the Vine and we the branches, 
His the death and ours the birth, 
His the home place, lonely, waiting. 
Ours to restore to Him the earth. 
ANNE TANSEY. 
































Two Poems by Helen Frith Stickney 


PIVOTAL 


We talk of Fate when trenchant shadows fall 
Across the reasoned plan which went astray; 
We feel ourselves important, pivotal, 
Watched by the constant stars along the way. 


And yet the body follows simpler laws, 

Pledged to no higher sovereignty than breath; 
With muscles flexed the athlete grasps the pause, 
Knowing that a split second grazes death. 


Timing achieves a terse finality 

Beyond our thought, beyond our brief forecast. 
The eye dim-visioned may have failed to see 
The one elusive moment—till it passed. 


EMPTY HOUSE 


The house was not more shuttered than my heart 

In that unyielding hour of darkness when 

Your death willed me to sorrow, set apart, 

Looking upon a world grown alien. 

Where Love has walked the floor-boards like a King, 
How vividly a stricken mind recalls 

The happiness in each familiar thing. 

The moments left a whisper in the walls. 


I fled the memories I could not bear, 

But in the scenes of faraway I learned 

That only emptiness was everywhere 
Outside this house; so now I have returned 
Into a sense of living deep and true, 

Into a sadness, still possessing you. 
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EDGE OF AUTUMN 


I think I have been running 

Since I was very small, 

And hardly ever have I stopped 

To catch my breath at all. 

Once when the world was April 

I dreamed for just a minute 
Beneath a flowering pear tree 

With silver singing in it, 

And on a rose-blown summer night. 
Stars at my finger-tips, 

I waited with my face upturned 

For Love to touch my lips. 

All through the long, long summer, 
Enchanted was the race. 

With my true love beside me 

And a child to give me grace. 

Now at the edge of Autumn. 

The dusty gold leaves talk 

And I would make a truce with Time 
To learn to walk. 


GLADYS MC KEE. 


PLATO AT GRAND CANYON 


The images of shadows on the stratic wall 

Cry clarity, tongueless as marionette’s wired jaws, 
Forever muted, yet forever loud 

In explication: of effect and cause; 

Fact museumed in the fissured frets; 

Frond of diluvial fern, fragment of bone primordial, 
Echo of runic earth; thunder cloud torn 

By cactus thorn; 

Picture in shard, pattern in scar; 

Embossing on a shield, bright through its rust; 














Ideogram identifiable; 

Conviction everlasting, opinion friable; 

The testimony of the dust 

Of mules; the trembling of an eyelash, curled 

Before the blinding brilliance of a star; 

Striated gauge of truth, good, beauty, agelessness and age; 
A dazzling manifesto to the world; 

A spangled spectrum in a speaking stone. 


Reading the word on word from cloven lips 
Down through the veined and horizontal hues, 
Heart-stream of pulsing verity, 

He stands and stares, contemplative. 

The gorge still wears a ribboned river, a goat 
Sniffs trembling wind, a boulder tumbles. 
Overhead, wonder slips its leash, 

Pursues a jet plane’s tail; 

Stirred leaves are stabbed with pine needles, and die. 
How save the message in a vapor trail? 

What is a canyon to a rocket’s eye? 


Is everyman now player, slate to rote, 

Who fumbles a tattered prompt-book script 
Pocked with the tickings of split-second cues? 
Is observation only a commercial pause 
Scratching nerveless maws 

Of microphones? Astonishment, 

An eyebrow raised an unseen audience reaction? 
Thought, a stripped stalactite, 

Groping in darkness, bleeding in a tomb? 
What chance of breathlessness 

For those who live without breath; 

See, caught caverned in rehearsal room, 

A clock inexorably scissoring night? 


Starved seedlings, rootless, reach at rains; 
The bright coin of surprise is sadly spent; 
Now time is prisoner, shriveled contraction; 
Awe chafes in chains. 
JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 
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BEYOND THE NEED 


In this rose garden 
Beauty grows well 

On the frugal fare 

Of soil, rain and air. 

And I have heard tell 
That a pagan Socrates 
Tossed away his only cup, 
Better to think and dream, 
When he saw a beggar 
With bare cupped hands 
Scoop a drink 

From a mountain stream. 
Francis of Assisi 

Counted all his wealth 

In only the two coins 

Of prayer and song. 


Oh, it is sweet indeed 
To have wheat and wine 
Wherewith to feed 
Some want of flesh or heart; 
But sweeter, sweeter far 
Is to have grown strong 
Beyond the need. 
SISTER MARY ESTELLE, O.P. 


AT A GLOUCESTER MEMORIAL 


May I call attention to the flowers? 

Ten sleeps down I dreamed a blackness 
Striped by the tooth-white top of waves 
Rolling over the whale-ribbed graves 

Of men who died in their matter-of-factness 
Working out their eight hours. 


They had shopped a square dance with their wives 
Barked at their children and filled their pipes, 
Tumbled statistics into the books 














Where eyeless scholars dip their hooks, 
Juggled their laughter and their gripes 
Then went off and laid down their lives. 


Our petals drop in the palm of the sea 
That hugs their bones and their dungarees, 
Half-way heroes without a war, 

All too sure what they battled for, 

Bread, home, children, liberties, 

The orchids of life’s monotony. 


You can see them only in a dream, 

Too shining for man’s single sight, 

Statistical records and town reports, 

These all too credible cohorts 

Fishermen brought to the naked night 

By the wind’s rude snare and the sea’s last scheme. 
HERBERT A, KENNY. 


NINETEENTH SUMMER 


Beloved of summer and the budding rose! 
Where you have gone only the summer knows. 
I gave you a single flower; you brought me dreams, 


A silver moon to hang outside my door; 
A hundred stars to wear, but richer more 
Were kisses warm as wine upon my lips. 


I cannot now recall it half as well— 
So sweet it was—for all too brief a spell! 
I only know that autumn came too soon 


And stripped your treasures bare. I know it now 
More clearly for the cloud, the fruitless bough: 
Scheherazade wore no finer pearl, 


Nor dreamed a dream yet half as dear as mine, 
Nor tasted of a sweeter, purer wine. 
FRANCES JOHANNA GULL. 
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SURGERY FOR A HEART 


Shield the naked eyes despair 
With the gauze of lies. 

Let the analgesic flow 

To still the tortured cries. 


Grip the blade unflinchingly, 

Incise clean and bold. 

Close the gash with strands of pride— 
And pray the sutures hold. 


LOUISE HA JEK. 


FEAST OF FIRE 


Erect and acquiescent in their shrines 
The saints were rayed with pallid gold; 
In cool hands held the usual palm— 
Their acts were old. 


Now they outgrow their flowered legendry, 
And bright with pain 

Pass to their ancient places at the feast 
Again. Again. 


Prompt in their protocol, old demons bow; 
They offer smoldering drink in cups of flames. 
Always the martyrs take it in strict hands, 
They lean to it with love, they say one name. 


Look! the brave feasters! Flowering in the dark 
With limbs refined by quintessential light 

And faces rinsed with fire— 

Each hair is kindled from within, their garments 
Burn like archangels: all is gold, live gold. 


Pure fire rings them, neck and wrist, long pinions 
Of docile lightning flicker at their feet 

















And leaping aureoles attest them royal. 
They smile above the searing draught they swallow. 


“Alas, the costly radiance!” we murmur 
Who stand at the old shrines and will not follow. 
SISTER MARY JEREMY, 


Two Poems by John Duffy, C.SS.R. 
YOUNG MAN AND WOMAN: AN ELEGY 


Here is ended all that tried 

Being excellent and died. 

Here in cedar lies at length 

All that started out as strength, 
Boldly into living stepped, 
Weakened, sickened, turned and slept. 
Out of all her valor planned 

Not enough to fill her hand; 
Nothing left of strength of will 
But the simple lying still. 
Children in the doorway stand, 
Frightened at her shrunken hand, 
Crying for the careless cheek 
Nevermore their hands wiil seek. 
Sunk in satin, facing day, 

Lying where she never lay, 

Sleeps like stone from foot to hair 
All my love and all despair. 

End of all that wedded life 
--Ever meant to man and wife. 


See the cold indifference, 

Love and passion in suspense— 
Tenderness of look and tone 
Turned before me into stone. 
Sitting here in icy ease, 

Clench of fists between my knees, 
Empty rug and frigid wall, 
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I can see the end of all: 
Nothing shall again be good, 
Nothing loved or understood 

In the way that once they were, 
When I still could turn to her. 
Here is where the tale began 

Back where Love created Man; 
Here’s the fruit my being bore, 
Tasted to the bitter core— 
Children at the door in fear, 

I in anguish gazing here, 

All the love our hearts could hold 
Stretched between us, young and cold. 


Where is any cure to find 

For the murder of my mind? 
Where is love to lean upon 

Now that love is cold and gone? 
Out of all the good that’s slain 
Surely something shall remain. 
Help me, Jesus! Lift my face 
Grimly to Thy blanching grace! 
Only, while she freezes there, 
Weight of love and all despair 
Brims me upward to the brain 
With the image of her pain... 
Beauty falling into bone! 

Still too young to lie like stone! 
Jesus, give me tears to free 

All the pain that tortures me! 
Touch my choking heart and say: 
Every spade that opens clay 
Opened up the Crucified— 

Seek her in My broken side! 


Help me seek her where I should, 
Clasp the sacrificial wood, 

Lift my scalded eyes to scan 
What they did to God-made-Man, 
Bleeding, broken, nailed awry, 
Lifted up and left to die. 

















Reading all Thy torment then, 

I can bear to gaze again 

Downward on the shriveled face 
Drained of all its girlish grace. 
Draw me down the black abyss, 
First to Thee, and then to this... 
Slowly, Jesus, breath by breath, 
Lead me down from Death to death. 
Give my weakness strength to stand, 
Help me reach and touch her hand, 
Call the frightened children nigh: 
“Sweetheart, sweetheart, do not cry’— 
Murmur kindly through the kiss, 
“Jesus, too, was once like this.” 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


It was snowing a fraction now and again, 

But raining and sunning the length of the eaves. 
Too warm for snow when a third of the boughs 
Still flashed the silk of their billowy sleeves. 
We walked away in the hollow of hills, 

Knowing the sun would come into her own, 
Would spin with her old October light 

And show the gold as it ought to be shown. 


Like breath on a grape lay the mountain wall 

Off where the clouds had been broomed away. 

We strode as if we were half intent 

To storm that wall by the end of the day. 

There was joy in our veins—at least in mine; 

But I wondered whether his brooding glance 

Meant pleasure too deep to be spoiled with a smile, 
Or a pleasure ruined by circumstance. 


I noted aloud how the air was drunk 

With elixir of apples mashed on the ground, 
How the snow on the roofs was passing in smoke 
Or choking the eaves with a rainy sound, 

When he turned at last with a rueful look 
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And, piecemeal, pitiful, phrase by phrase, 
Told me the thing he had meant to tell 
One of these intimate walking days. 


In spite of the flood of October joys— 

So much to see if he chose to look— 

He told me the pity of circumstance 

That spoiled his pleasure in cliff and brook. 

The green of the leaves, the gold of the leaves 
Beat at our eyes by identical law; 

But beauty is nothing except you look, 

And it might have been raining for all he saw. 


Little by little he told it all, 

And slowly our separate worlds reversed— 
Darkness came over the blue for me 

From the sorrow belonging to him at first. 
But he, as the burden was peeled away, 
Softly, softly, lifting his head, 

Found out of darkness the joy I had lost, 
And smiled at the sun and the grace it shed. 


Wonderful lift of the spoken word— 

Only to tell me had done him good. 

Then better to fling my trouble aside 

And give him the comfort I knew I should .. . 
And again the reversal from dim to clear, 

That, while I enriched his deepening blue, 

The world came out like a rose for me 

Freshened in baths of invisible dew. 


So, in communion of friendly speech, 

Out through the gold-world striding abreast, 

One for the other improving the light, 

We worked the sun around to the west, 

Then home where we started . . . I turned to look— 
Tongueless thanks in his features stirred: 

His earth and sky were smiling again, 

Redeemed by love and the spoken word. 


JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 














POETRY AND THE CONTEMPLATIVE 


BY SISTER MARY FRANCIS, P.C. 


NDOUBTEDLY, it was the immediate and astonishing success attend- 
ing the first publications of Father Louis Merton that occasioned so 
intense a focussing of the public eye upon the canonical contemplative life 
in the United States. The qualifying adjective, “canonical,” is used with 
stress of purpose at the outset here, as distinguishing from other religious 
and other Christians, those religious men and women who live in cloisters 
and devote themselves exclusively to what are very aptly called the works 
of the contemplative life. While canonical contemplatives are given an 
unique and rare vocation by God, they are not necessarily the greatest 
theological contemplatives. The greatest contemplative per se within the 
orbit of your own experience may quite possibly be your bus-driver. Such 
matters are God's secrets, jealously guarded to be part of our revelatory 
joy on the day of the general judgment. When my own abbess was in- 
vited to write of the contemplative life, the contemplative she held up to 
her readers was Bishop Francis Ford who surely wears a halo, but never 
wore a cowl.* 

The only thing of which we can be absolutely certain in this matter is 
the one type of individual who is mot a great contemplative. This is the 
one engrossed in trying to prove that the active life is superior to the con- 
templative. Fantastic conclusions can always be reached through sound 
syllogistic processes, provided only that the quasi-logician fails to define 
the term of his initial proposition. Contemplation is a state of soul, not a 
state of life. There is a contemplative state of life which, of itself, is more 
conducive to contemplation than any other given state. Once these simple 
definitions are made, we have the key to the verbal (and invariably ver- 
bose) enigmas posed by persons who have immediately disqualified them- 
selves to be contemplatives at all, by the fact of their making absurd com- 
parisons in disfavor of the contemplative state of life. 

Like Chaucer’s scribe, they “glosen up and down,” and present a long- 
suffering reading public with the embarrassing information that Christ once 
made an unfortunate remark. When He declared that Mary had chosen 
the better part, He did not wish to be taken literally, insist such exegetes. 
It is noteworthy that those called to the contemplative state of life, the 
cloister, do not feel constrained to defend the statement of our Lord. They 
merely accept it, for the only thing more rash than refusing to accept a 





* Review for Religious, Jan. 1955, p. 24, M. Immaculata, P.C. 
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statement of Christ would be attempting to defend it. They are not in- 
terested—to put it very crudely—in trying to prove that they are better 
than others for the simple reason that they are sure they are not as good. 
One wonders why, on the contrary, certain persons outside cloisters are so 
determined to defend their own position at the expense of others! 

It is certainly obvious that defamatory remarks about any state of life 
automatically disqualify their authors from membership in the one vast 
assembly to which we must all purpose to belong: Christians—at least until 
they amend their views! Who are called to be canonical contemplatives in 
cloisters? Very few. Who are called to be theological contemplatives? 
All. Startling as it may sound to ears long attuned to and abused by lengthy 
discourses on such bizarre subjects as: “Contemplation vs. Poetry,” that 
statement is very true. We all look toward Heaven, our Fatherland. And 
there is no one in Heaven, angel or saint, who is not a contemplative. There 
never will be. Our destiny is not active service, but contemplation, though 
on earth some souls are best prepared for celestial contemplation by an 
active apostolate, while others are called to begin directly their eternal 
personal fulfillment. 

All of this is much easier to grasp than we realize at first shock, having 
been too long accustomed to futile debate on a subject admitting no de- 
bate. If there is one thing wholly unpalatable to the liveliest imagination, 
it is the picture of any saint caviling about one state of life being superior 
to another. And it only remains to pray for those who have been called 
to our common destiny of contemplation in the cloister, that state of life 
most easily conducive to our common end; for these souls will have a 
stricter judgment than those who ran toward the common goal down less 
direct paths. : 

Before the release of Father Louis Merton’s first slender and excellent 
volume of poetry, Thirty Poems, J. Catholic Publique was largely content 
to let contemplation alone. He knew in a vague sort of way that the con- 
templative state of life was a good idea—for others. And he was glad in 
a nebulous fashion that some men and women lived in cloisters and went 
all-out for prayer and penance. He sensed in an equally vague sort of way, 
that he was probably benefited by the lives of these strange men who 
wrapped themselves up in cowls and silence, by these mysterious women 
who went barefoot and got up in the middle of the night to pray—for him. 
That was that. Now, suddenly, here was a young man in a cloister writing 
authentic poetry of marvelous beauty and tremendous impact on subjects 
J. C. P. could understand and which moved him profoundly. 

When the young monk’s autobiography, The Seven Storey Mountain, 
was released, contemplative life in the cloister became too vivid, too prox- 
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imate to be relegated any longer to the dusty upper shelves of Catholic 
mentality. Everywhere, hearts leaped up in response to the compelling 
warmth of this gifted poet “buried” in his cloister. It is unfortunate that, 
after the first conflagration of enthusiasm began to settle down into healthy 
flames, a phalanx of pseudopedants began peering into this matter of a 
contemplative writing poetry and coming up with some astonishing pro- 
nouncements. A true contemplative, they sorrowfully declared, could not 
be expected to write consistently good poetry. 

Even more unfortunately, some of the subsequent writing of Father 
Louis seemed to uphold these fantastic conclusions. Poems became less 
flamingly beautiful, more strident in tone, inspiration sometimes seeming 
to be suffocated by style. Subject matter grew too highly-personalized at 
times, to the extent of excluding or confusing his audience. Those of us 
who greatly admire and delight in God’s gift of song so superbly manifest 
in Father Louis Merton, feel that the dwindling of his singing is not a 
matter in the domain of forensics. Sometimes a contemplative religious 
stops writing poetry for a time simply because song demands pause as well 
as quaver. Sometimes he has the time to turn out prose, but none for the 
painstaking perfecting of a poem. Sometimes, like Belloc, a poet “leaves 
his native land” of poetry in favor of prose for a reason among many rea- 
sons as multiple as they are worthy. Belloc felt that prose was the medium 
of the warrior he had pledged himself to be for God and Holy Church. 
And although he only hinted at the pain of this sacrifice, Eleanor Belloc 
Jebb made it evident when she said to this writer: “My father hopes to be 
remembered as a poet.” 

Precisely where the nonsense that perfect contemplation (in the rela- 
tive sense, of course) and good poetry are not compatible began is not easy 
to say. It is more like a miasma rising out of the swampy talk of persons 
who are neither contemplatives nor poets. The pity is, that many sincerely 
religious souls and certain very fine poets appear to subscribe to the idea 
or at least to give it an attention it in no way deserves. The fact that so 
many priests and nuns (and nuns carry the field here, we do sorrowfully 
admit!) write very bad poetry, narrow in compass, piously personalized, 
and maddeningly repetitious in theme, has probably had much to do with 
tilting opinion against a contemplative religious as a poet for the world. 
Yet just here we find the pulse of this whole “non sequitur.” 

If a contemplative loses contact with humanity in her poetry, it proves 
not that she is growing more absorbed in God, but that she is failing in her 
contemplative vocation. A contemplative has as much a right to write bad 
poetry as any other poet. It is when her poetry is comsistently written on a 
God-and-me plane that leaves no foothold for anyone else, that we stir 
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uneasily not so much for her failure to be a good poet as for her failure 
to be a true contemplative. 

The witches’ tales of ivory-tower contemplatives deserved exploding 
long ago, yet they continue to thrive. There has never been an ivory-tower 
contemplative; for the contemplative who does not bear the whole torn, 
suffering, lonely world in her heart is no contemplative at all. To be ab- 
sorbed in God is to be conscious of humanity in the most sublime way of 
all. To forget everything in a rapt gaze on Love Itself, is the most perfect 
way to remember and to love. The life of contemplation is a life of holo- 
caust precisely because the contemplative gives herself utterly to God and 
thus, in the most perfect manner possible, to men. Her cloistered life is a 
failure if it does not make her more compassionate than the tenderest of 
natural mothers. Because Saint Therese wanted to be a missionary in the 
fullest sense, she entered the cloister. It was not enough to minister to a 
score of souls in a limited space; she required the whole world for her 
sphere of “activity.” She was a true contemplative. 

A cloistered contemplative who loses contact with humanity “outside” 
in the sense of nestling down into a cozy dedication to perfection for per- 
fection’s sake is the most tragic of failures. It is only natural that she should 
write bad poetry, narrow poetry, pietistic poetry. If it is very true that the 
contemplative must live, in one sense, as though only God and her soul 
existed, the other “sense” or facet of the same splendrous truth is that, as 
touched on above, she forgets in order to remember. Finding God by 
losing creatures is to find all creatures in Him. That is the secret of the 
vast, heartbreaking and heartaching love of the real contemplative for all 
men. Not humanity, a great shapeless lump of it. No, but all men, each 
man. If a girl goes to a cloister to “get away from it all,” she will likely 
be shown to the exit very shortly. There is no room in cloisters for souls 
of less than universal capacities. And if the girl (or man) happens to be 
a poet, then she is blessed in having a vocation which, more than any other, 
should assist her to write poetry of universal impact and significance. 

It is only in surrendering all things that we own everything. And it is 
only by leaving the world that we are sufficiently purified to take the whole 
world to our hearts. Given the same talent, the same sensitive awareness, 
the same capacity for intense feeling, a contemplative should write more 
excellent poetry, more universally appealing poetry, more authentically 
beautiful poetry than a non-contemplative. She is closer to the Source of 
all genuine inspiration. Every detail of her life is completely subjected to 
and entrusted to the Holy Spirit without Whom, whether the poet knows 
it or not, no great poem has ever been or ever will be written. Her unique 
vocation is to be entirely dedicated to the service of mankind because she 
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is utterly given to God. Because her every breath and action are directed 
without any intermediary activity as such to the Most Holy Trinity, she is 
perfectly attuned to the vast hum of creation, to the song of its joy and 
the groan of its anguish. This is not to say that contemplative poets always 
write splendrous songs. But when they do not, it is the fault of their poetry 
and never the praise of their contemplation! In fact, if a contemplative 
poet consistently writes narrow, over-personalized poems, we may fear for 
her contemplation. 

It is noteworthy and deeply significant that poor, unlettered persons are 
often quick to grasp the point which pedants miss. Those who reduce the 
contemplative to the status of a hothouse flower not to be exposed to the 
blasts of other men’s anguish and ecstasy, talk sheer nonsense. Why is there 
always a stream of suffering humanity through the outer gates of a clois- 
ter, except that these people have the intuitive wisdom which the profes- 
sionlly learned often lack? These “little people” will never be asked to 
propose their theories of contemplation and poetry on anyone’s lecture plat- 
form, nor will they be invited to defend the validity of the contemplative 
state of life in a world needing active charity. Yet, without any brilliant 
reasoning on the subjects, they now with the perfect instinct of a Christian 
sufferer that here, in this silent cloister, they are immensely loved, their sor- 
rows of tremendous importance, their blessings savored with singing joy. 

Why do hundreds of rank-and-file Christians come to divulge the 
sheerest intimacies of their hearts and souls to a strange, veiled woman 
behind a grille, save that they sense her perfect compassion for their sor- 
rows and the exquisite tenderness of her love for them? Cloistered con- 
templatives are made the repositories of tortured secrets whispered to 
no one else, precisely because suffering brings its own unfailing intuition 
of where it will be compassionated and healed. These poor of the world, 
so wise in the ways of the spirit, pour out their tattered little tragedies 
not only in the surety of receiving loving understanding, but because they 
know that this is the clinic of all the world, the place where something 
is likely to be done about their problems. That is why they so often leave 
a crumpled dollar or some sweaty coins behind them. They so take it for 
granted that contemplative religious exist for them, that they consider it 
their duty to help feed and clothe their spiritual benefactors. They would 
be extremely bewildered by the strange talk of persons who say these 
contemplatives cannot write superb poetry of universal dimensions be- 
cause they are too engrossed in God to think of humanity. 

Persons who should know much better have said that Christ always 
brought the fruits of His solitary meditation and prayer back to men; and, 
therefore, the cloistered contemplative life is not the most perfect state 
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of life since it does not let its followers function in the manner of the 
Lord. Ask the first red-eyed woman you meet coming out a cloister parlor 
with a sweet serenity in her tear-swollen eyes what she thinks of this re- 
markable statement! It ought to blast supposedly intelligent persons right 
out of their lecture panels that they are so crass as to subscribe to the 
view that service must always be corporal, that fruits of prayer must 
always be preached, and that charity must be ponderable. It would be no 
more absurd to accuse a nurse of not being a professor. There are many 
diverse modes of bringing the fruits of one’s prayer to others; and to re- 
main on the mountain instead of descending from it by no means implies 
that the solitary keeps all his wares for personal consumption, but only 
that he dispenses them in a sublimer manner. 

A self-centered contemplative is the greatest of all conceivable mon- 
strosities. Since to be engrossed in God is to hear the heartbeat of all His 
Creation, God-centered can never mean humankind-divorced. This sort 
of a “God-centered” contemplative would indeed qualify for the delicious 
Irish tag: “a curiosity to God.” And a contemplative poet out of touch 
with humanity would be a curiosity to the Poet in the Trinity, the Holy 
Spirit. 

We had a wise novice mistress. She used to tell us, so often that we 
finally assimilated it, that a small-hearted contemplative was the one re- 
ligious who had nothing to give to God. The teaching Sister had her 
work of teaching, the nurse her labor of nursing, the missionary her en- 
tourage of instructed souls. But the contemplative who was not a perfect 
holocaust for the souls of a// had nothing and was nothing. The novice 
mistress had a true instinct for poetry, too. This writer can still wince over 
her wry comments on a new poem: “Too personal. What will it mean 
to others? I don’t like it.” 

There is the upper side. And the underside may have some significance, 
too. This latter is: the mecessity of poetic expression for a contemplative 
poet. Now, canonical contemplatives are dedicated to silence and to clois- 
ter. There are no seminars for them, no panels, no round-table discussions. 
So perhaps this writer speaks for only one Poor Clare nun when she affirms 
the pressing, painful, driving necessity of poetic utterance for the con- 
templative poet. When the great poet and prophet, Jeremias, cried out in 
the ecstatic anguish of his soul: “A! a! a!” he was the precursor of the 
contemplatives who have felt the solid earth slip and open under them, 
and groped out for the only possible crutch of articulation: poetry. If it 
is certainly true that silence is the language of contemplation, it is like- 
wise sure that such silence is fecund with poetry. John of the Cross, in his 
solitary cell, wrote the most sublime and universal of love songs. 
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There is no resisting the compelling force of the Holy Spirit, given 
only good will. When He presses the contemplative poet to sing either 
of her own religious experience that men may share it and be moved by 
it, or of any subject whatever illuminated by the sure candles of her 
contemplation or sublimated into a transcendancy of the merely apparent 
by her love, she will have no rest until the song is sung. The very need, 
insistent as no other demand quite is, to share her discovery and her ex- 
perience with others, testifies once again to the universal quality of the 
contemplative vocation. That there is a piercingly sweet and almost over- 
whelming sense of personal relief when the poem is caught on paper, tes- 
tifies to it again by the direct argument of the Holy Spirit. 

The vocation of the enclosed contemplative cannot be parochial. 
Necessarily, the “field” of her apostolate is measured by the circumference 
of the world—that “small cottage” set on the lawn of her Father's infi- 
nitely vast estate, eternity. Her songs, then, must be for the world and 
every man in it equipped with an intellect to hear them, a sensitive heart 
to be their sounding-board, and a capacity to bear their message. The con- 
templative must be the mother of the world. Her poetry must be the food 
of all the hungry. If she fails in the first office, she cannot succeed in its 
poetic function. Yet it remains the sublime task of the contemplative poet 
to be a singing mother for all whose feet are turned toward the mountain 
at whose peak we shall all hope to sing forever and forever, Holy! Holy! 
Holy!, being all of us contemplatives forever. 


Book Reviews 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE PIED PIPER 


Poems 1923-1954, by E. E. Cummings. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $6.75. 


A Delectable Mountain has cast a shadow over my generation—the 
middle one—and- it is impossible to imagine what it might have been 
without this benign influence in the background of our own early poems. 
The collected poems of E. E. Cummings have reminded me of many 
other poems, persons, and places—first of the phrase, “The Delectable 
Mountains,” borrowed from Bunyan for cheerfully indestructible human 
beings in his war novel, The Enormous Room. Whatever we may ulti- 
mately decide of his techniques, we must concede that he is a giant quite 
unlike Oscar Wilde—the most unselfish giant, perhaps, in modern 
poetry. 

The gaiety and the gravity of Cummings are like a seesaw: sit on 
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one end, and the other goes up. He does not allow us more than a mo- 
ment of false emphasis. A few poems among the nearly five hundred 
pages of this record of a life are indecipherable—not more than a half 
dozen. His reasons for this seem to me to be partly indecipherable, too, 
and I am no longer concerned about them. Cummings has made a game 
of poetry without making game of it, as, in a sense, the wittiest saints have 
perhaps done with sanctity. This is a trick requiring intellect and nobil- 
ity in equal degree. Cummings is consciously a clown, but like all true 
clowns he is without vulgarity. His wit is purified of malice, save when 
pomposity is its target. 

When I began a careful re-reading of the total Cummings, I wondered 
whether a figure could be found to convey the simplicity of his purpose, 
despite the complexity of his techniques. For two or three hundred pages 
this search seemed doomed; Delectable Mountain, clown, epicure of ab- 
straction, he is all these things, but these images do not speak of his 
uniqueness. They merely tell several ways in which he is like other great 
poets. Then finally I saw what he has been up to all along: he is piping 
us (not excluding the little lame boy), into the mysterious mountain. 
Cummings is our Pied Piper, and he initiates us into revelation by ap- 
pealing to the child in us. Is he immature? Very well, then—he is im- 
mature. He shows us that we cannot enter the kingdom of heaven unless 
we become as little children. I know of no other poet who has attempted 
this lesson—one of the richest lessons of faith—quite so literally. 

He has written more children’s poems than I had realized—this one, 
for instance: 


who knows if the moon’s 
a balloon, coming out of a keen city 
in the sky—filled with pretty people? 
(and if you and I should 


get into it, if they 

should take me and take you into their balloon, 
why then 

we'd go up higher with all the pretty people 


than houses and steeples and clouds: 
go sailing 

away and away sailing into a keen 

city which nobody’s ever visited, where 


always 
it’s 
Spring) and everyone’s 
in love and flowers pick themselves 
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There is one about a Christmas tree, too, and one about the wind, and 
one about the colors of a sunset, “with a locomotive spouting violets.” I 
am sorry there is not space to quote them, jaunty typography and all. 
Children would like a Cummings book of their own; I hope to see one 
some day soon. 

The Pied Piper, of course, has a few adult preoccupations, and it is 
certainly no secret that one of them is sexual love. The young Cummings 
was much more fascinated by the act than by the fact of love; he was 
explicit in describing it, but not skillful in assigning its relevance. Sexual 
experimentation for its own sake seldom comes much closer to literature 
than the Congressional Record does, so some of the early Cummings may 
not be re-read. This interlude was a brief one, however; here is a recog- 
nition of all that love can be and do, in all its dimensions: 


in the rain— 

darkness, the sunset 
being sheathed I sit and 
think of you 


the holy 

city which is your face 
your little cheeks the streets 
of smiles 


your eyes half- 

thrush 

half-angel and your drowsy 
lips where float flowers of kiss 


and 

there is the sweet shy pirouette 
your hair 
and then 


your dancesong 
soul. rarely-beloved 
a single star is 
uttered, and I 
think 

of you 


“Rarely beloved, a single star is uttered, and I think of you.” No trick of 
the typewriter can possibly cause us to gigle, after that; no reductio ad 
absurdum, but reductio ad essentiam, is his art. One star, one leaf, one 
heart are a poet’s simple materials—no more than the blocks of a child. 
Perceiving their interplay is no simple thing, however, and their area of 
interplay is the poem. 
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Cummings can teach us so much that we ought to have known already: 
the wounded gaiety of childhood, the starry famines of love—and, per- 
haps above all, he may teach us to write the pronoun “I” with a small 
letter. Years ago, it seemed to me a childish prank, the violation of a 
canon if not of a dogma. Now it seems to me an appealing insight into 
humility like the perfect “o” which Giotto looked upon as his signature. 

In his own foreword to the collected poems which appeared before 
this complete edition, he writes, “The poems to come are for you and for 
me and are not for most people—it’s no use trying to pretend that most 
people and ourselves are alike. You and I are human beings; most people 
are snobs.” We know, then, that the Pied Piper is not equating us; he is 
piping to the individual in each of us, not to Humanity with a capital 
letter. And sudden as a dandelion, the realization springs up that capital 
letters all too often initiate words that symbolize mindless, heartless ab- 
stractions. “Humanity” is an automaton, written with a capital; “indi- 
vidual” is a beating heart. All good poets are on earth to remind us 
of this significant truth, the key to all perception. 

It is impossible to conclude any reflections upon a poet of such scintil- 
lance. He says: “i am a beggar always who begs in your mind.” 

He is that, indeed—and carnivals and cornucopias; Paul Bunyan and 
Johnny Appleseed. He is a folk hero in a sick century. Not with rhetoric, 
but with his flute, he persuades us from our compelling daily trivia. The 
echoes of that redeeming flute are here to stay—Bette Richart. 


NOT REPRESENTATIVE CANADIAN 


A Sort of Ecstasy, by A. J. M. Smith. East Lansing: The Michigan State 
College Press. $2.50. 

A Canadian poet, A. J. Smith, has been considered “outstanding” 
among his native born countrymen, according to his publisher who, 
adding that “his reputation in Canada is unshakable,” frankly adds that 
“unfortunately, he is not so well known in either England or the United 
States.” These “Poems: New and Selected” apparently are designed to 
correct that deficiency. If such purpose proves successful it is more apt to 
be because Mr. Smith becomes celebrated as a Canadian who writes poetry 
than as a poet of stature. The work here is small in number and slim in 
content. It is indeed unfortunate that Mr. Smith has not followed his own 
“Advice to the Younger Poets” (quoted on the jacket from his article in 
The University of Toronto Quarterly): “Set higher standards for yourself 
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than the organized mediocrity of the authors’ associations dares to impose. 
Be traditional, catholic and live. ... And remember lastly that poetry does 
not permit the rejection of every aspect of the personality except intuition 
and sensibility. It must be written by the whole man. It is an intelligent 
activity, and it ought to compel the respect of the generality of intelligent 
men. If it is a good, it is a good in itself.” 

Few will take exception to this, the majority will approve. But we 
would hate to think that Mr. Smith would admit that his “whole man” is 
revealed in A Sort of Ecstasy. Basically he has little to say and so dis- 
parate are these thirty-six pieces that, unless collected, the assumption 
would be they were by a considerable number of men. They range from 
the jejune to the bitterly disillusioned with the world. Contrast “To Anthea” 


When I no more shall feel the sun, 
Nor taste the salt brine on my lips; 
When one to me are stinging whips 

And rose leaves falling one by one; 


I shall forget your little ears 
And your crisp hair and violet eyes; 
And all your kisses and your lies 
Will be as futile as your tears. 


Or from “The Sorcerer,” its concluding quatrain: 


Come along, good sir, change us into goldfish. 

I would put away intellect and lust, 

Be but a red gleam in a crystal dish, 

But kin of the trembling ocean, not of the dust. 


Which is dime-a-dozen newspaper versification, with the pseudo-mod- 
ernese “Noctambule,” possibly styled to attract the eccentric-loving editors 
of Poetry: A Magazine of Verse: 


Under the flag of this pneumatic moon, 
—Blown up to bursting, whitewashed white, 
And painted like the moon—the piracies of day 
Scuttle the crank hulk of witless night. 
The great black innocent Othello of a thing 
Is undone by the nice clean pocket handkerchief 
Of 6 a. m., and though the moon is only an old 
Wetwash snotrag—horsemeat for good rosbif— 
Perhaps to utilise substitutes is what 
The age has to teach us, 

wherefore let the loud 
Unmeaning warcry of treacherous daytime 
Issue like whispers of love in the moonlight, 











— Proxy old cheat! 

So mewed the lion, 
Until mouse roared once and after lashed 
His tail: Shellshock came on again, his skin 
Twitched in the rancid margarine, his eye 
Like a lake isle in a florist’s window: 
Reality at two removes, and mouse and moon 
Successful! 


“These times indeed/breed anguish,” from “Ode: The Eumenides,” in 
dicate that, at least for his verses, Mr. Smith has adopted the attitude, 
fashionable in certain cults, of Cassandra wailing despairingly over a 
doomed world. Thus a quatrain from “Fear as Normal—1954”: 


How skilful! How efficient! 

The active cloud is our clenched fist. 

Hysteria, dropping like the gentle dew 

Over the bent world broods with ah! bright wings. 


Indeed in “A portrait, and a Prophecy,” he writes, “Cassandra-like, I 
prophesy. . . .” Throughout he gives evidence of familiarity with the 
classics and in particular of the Scriptures. But the latter knowledge is 
too often employed in arrant blasphemies which are most flagrantly 
noticeable in “Resurrection of Arp.” It is to be hoped that if poets 
must be given a national tag—God forbid!—Canada will before long 
produce a host of true poets as contenders for place among its “out- 
standing.”—John Sebastian. 


A BELATED LAUREL 


Collected Poems, by Charlotte Mew. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


A critic occasionally performs the ironic function of damning a book 
with faint praise. Sometimes he performs the comic function of making 
himself a clown before posterity with a gross misjudgment. But his one 
tragic function is to hang a laurel wreath upon a tombstone, aware of the 
wistful futility of the gesture. Poor Charlotte Mew, so uneasy in all her 
relationships “among the crowd where no one fits the singer to his song,” 
has many belated laurel wreaths to her credit; it is a sad pleasure to hang 
my own among the others. 

Every poem in this thin volume is luminous with potential sainthood, 
as the poems and prayers of sinners often are. In 1928 Charlotte Mew 
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committed suicide, after a life so lonely and uneventful that the shadow 
of a pet parrot fell across it, colossus-like. Madness had already touched 
two members of her immediate family, and wit and despair seemed to 
develop in Charlotte very early. She was on fire, like Blake, with weird 
visions of suffering on the most desperate level; her poems disregard the 
proprieties and every one is simple, final and heartbreaking as the death 
of a child. 

There were rumors of her possible conversion to the Catholic Church, 
but the definitive baptism was never accomplished—only the baptisrn of 
fire which possibly is the portion of every dedicated poet. Her poem 
“Madeleine in Church,” a long soliloquy of a woman who will surely be 
forgiven much because she has loved much, is a devastated map of loneli- 
ness, with all its distortions and insights. Human love is over for Mad- 
eleine; she is empty of hope and fear, and realizing that she has nothing 
left to give, turns to Christ for spiritual replenishing. She remembers how, 
as a girl in a convent school, she would lie awake thinking of His hands, 
unable to accept His death: 


He was alive to me, so hurt, so hurt! And most of all in Holy Week 
When there was no one else to see 

I used to think it would not hurt me too, so terribly, 

If He had ever seemed to notice me 

Or if, for once, He would only speak. 


The saints, at greater length, have hardly said more of the dark night of 
the soul. 

Her life’s preoccupation seemed to be a doomed attempt to relate 
physical to metaphysical love; the drama of the first proved to be a perma- 
nent barrier to the peace of the second, and over and over again Woman 
is symbolically crucified by Man in these poems. A curious short lyric, 
“Friend, Wherefore—?”, summarizes many poems in an image of Christ 
and Judas, and the woman cries out to her beloved: 


Always, when I see you, 

“I see those two; 

Oh! God it is true 

We do not, all of us, know what we do, 
But Judas knew. 


She was not strong enough to survive the knowledge of this vast betrayal, 
since she could not fully believe that it was redeemed by love. But her 
“Consummatum est,” like that of all great poetry, echoes through time to 
jolt us out of our complacency. Poets and saints share this mission; that 
is probably all they share on earth, and all they actually need to share.—- 
Bette Richart. 
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Announcing 
The Fourth Anthology 
of Poems from SPIRIT 


Sealed Unto the Day 


Let no evil speech proceed from your mouth; but that which is 
good.... And grieve not the holy Spirit of God: whereby you are 
sealed unto the day of redemption (Eph. 4, 29, 30). 


This volume, containing selected poems from SPIRIT, Volume 
XVI—Vol. XX (March, 1949—January, 1954, inclusive), is pub- 
lished by The Catholic Poetry Society of America in commemoration 
of the 20th Anniversary of its magazine. Thus SEALED UNTO 
THE DAY will take its place beside the earlier anthologies in a 
five-year series: From the Four Winds, 1939; Drink from the Rock, 
1944; and From One Word, 1950. 


Edited by John Gilland Brunini, the following comprised the 


board of judges entrusted with the selection of the 110 poems in- 
cluded in SEALED UNTO THE DAY, a volume of 160 pages 
(32 more than its companion anthologies): Anne Fremantle, Fran- 
cis X. Connolly, J. G. E. Hopkins, Clifford J. Laube, James Edward 
Tobin and A. M. Sullivan. 


Theodore Maynard, Thomas Merton, Jessica Powers, Sister M. 
Madeleva, John Duffy, C.SS.R., Frances Stoakley Lankford, Chad 
Walsh, Virginia Earle, Herbert A. Kenny, J. Patrick Walsh, S.J., 
Thomas P. McDonnell, M. Whitcomb Hess, Isabel Harriss Barr, 
Elias Lieberman, Sister M. Maura, Francis Maguire, David Morton, 
R. J. Schoeck, Harry W. Paige, Claude F. Koch and Etta May Van 
Tassel are among the 80 poets whose work is included. 


The publication date of SEALED UNTO THE DAY is Sep- 
tember 15, 1955. Orders from SPIRIT subscribers, addressed to 
The Catholic Poetry Society of America, 386 4th Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y., and postmarked before September 15th, will be 
filled at that time on the remittance of $2.50. No order will be hon- 
ored without remittance nor will the Society fill orders and bill 
at the $2.50 rate. 


After September 15th, SEALED UNTO THE DAY will be 
available only at $3.00 per copy. 


May we suggest that you place your order with The Society 
promptly? 
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